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ABSTRACT 

As part of a larger study of transfer^ education 
conducted by the Center for the Study t)f Community Cdlleges, students 
and faculty were surveyed to determine what community college leaders 
could do to assist students who -want to* transfer to four-year 
institutions and eventually earn a baccalaureate degree. The findings 
of these surveys resulted in several suggestions for strengthening 
the transfer function including: (1) college leader© should 
communicate the importance of transfer to col3^cge constituencies by 
establishing a high-leve^ adminii&trative positibn to deal with 
transfer, commissioning research on the effectiveness of transfer 
education at the colleger and opening communications with senior 
institutions; (2) the curricula and services of the college should be 
reorganized to promote transfer more effectively and coordinate the 
efforts of faculty, administrators, and -researchers; (3) the 
procedural and qualitative aspects of transfer should be improved by 
such means as revising college catalogs to include transfer^ 
requirements, and providing training to help coji^nselors and faculty 
develop skills in advising potential transfers? and (4) transfer and 
articulation agreements should be created with senior institutions 
within the community college's service district. (EJV) 
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STRawniEIIING TRANSFER OPPCHmJNITIES IN THg OCMMDiHTX OOCLBGE 



What can correnunity college leaders do to assist students who want to 
transfer to four-year institutions and eventually, earn a baccalaureate? A 
recent study undertaken by the Center for the "Study of Community Col leges 
(CSCC) addresses this issue. After surveying s.tuderits ,and faculty in 
transferable courses at 22 urban, community colJege,s, the Center outlined 
several suggestions for strengthening the transfer function. These 
suggestions are «unnarized below. 



CCmUHrCATING TOE IMFOBTANCE OF TRANSFER 
TO O0LLE)GE OONSTlTtlENCIES 



Institutional policies SBe important not only as guidelines for action, 
but also as synsbolic gestures that convey the iniX3ctance of stated goals to 
institutional constituencies. While all comminity colleges place transfer 
education in institutional mission statements, the high priorrty of transfer 
education can be conveyed by college leaders in a variety of- otl»er ways. In 
this regard, college leaders are urged: 

—to voice concern for the transfer function at formal and 
intonnal meetinr/s with faculty, students, and staff; 

--to delegate the responsibility for transf>ft education tp a 
high-level office within the college's adrftinistrati ve 
hierarchy; 

—to oomnission,- institutional research studies on the effectivft- 
ness of transfer education at the college; 

--to to cm special cottsnittees of facul ty,«kudents, and staff to 
address problems related to transfer; . * 

» » _ * 

--to open communications with the presidents of senior 
institutions and solicite their support in strengihening 
trxinsfer. 



Such activities leave no doubt that transfer success of students is a top 
policy concern. i , 

HOW CM^ OOaEGE CURRICULA AND SERVICES BE - 

BBITER ORGWilZED TO PROHCXft! TRANSFER? - . • 

Y^u^^^"^^^"^- in transfer educfeiJfi^n i^xthe 'lack of coordination 

service units ofc. the college; Indeedl^ -the 
JS^r transfer education is .shouldered by diffetfent.^eors 

the college coffimnity: faculty are responsible for the curriculW cotinselors' 
crr.,?^!? student fecspnne I workers are responsible for academic support' 
services^ and institu}:xonal researchers are responsible for>eoUeC:ting date on 
student characteristics, needs, and outcomes. But these tasks are- 

^ '^''''^^ ^ cooWinated manner. For 

i-K^^-^f stocJent infonnation gerthered by irtstitutional researchers loses 

•JiL??^^ .''^^"^ • "^^^"^ ^" curriculum^eveloptnent or in the 

torrruiation of counseling policies. ' , 

«inr.Jf J'^'vl^ greater integration and coordination of transfer 
educatxon, the following recommendations were made by the CSCC researchers: 

--define the range of services related to transfer education and «A 
Identify areas for joint efforts between two or more separate 
offices; . . , w 

--establish a transfer education policy council if no one * 
office exidbs to oversee the transfer function; 

r-identify pofeantiai transfer students at entrance so that they 
' may receive special serv ices ,^especial ly during their first 

i year; 

—assign these students to a specific counselor who has been 
trained to work with potential transfer stud'ents; 

—provide college orientation sessions ^or the entering students. 

These steps help assure that all college services join in a \;oordinated effort 
to Identify potential transfer students and meet their> special rieeds, ' 

t 

IMPROVING THE PROCEDURAL AND QOALITATIVi; 
ASPECTS OF TRANSFER 

Transfer education embodies procedural and qualitative aspects. The 
procedural aspect refers to the delivery of services that help. students 
complete the steps necessary to transfer. Such services include the provision 
Of, information about course transferability or the provision of assistance in 
completing .senior college adnisslons forms. 1\xe cjualitative aspects refer to 
^J^^ ^- «>l^^«^to facilitate a s««oth transition fron the 

contnunlty college environment to that o.f the senior college. Preparing the 
student to compete aca<temically in the four-yfear college, for exanple, is part 



of the qualitative aspect of transfer edu<?dtlon. * . 

In addition to defining the.rabge of services to be provided «to 
prospective transfer students, conraunity colleges should consider the 
following possiWe ways of strengthening the procedural and quantitative 
aspects of transfer education. 

—revise college catalogs to inckJde information on transfer 
reopjiremeflts; 

-Iprovide prospective transfer students with a packet on transfer 
opportunities; 

—make sure that* faculty, counselors, ani others w^o have 
responsibility for advis^t^. potential b^ranifer students keep 
abreast of changing trans ffer tecwi«ejnertts; 



•allow faculty the opportunity to jtieet with their &dnterparts 
at senior institutions in -order to gain- information about 
course content and requireoahts; 

—insure that course assignments, requir^ students to hone the 
reading, writing, and research skills that are necessary to 
academic success at the senior" institution; 

—disseminate information on special, transfer-related services 
of fe«red by the college;- 

—provide training sessions that help counselors and faculty 
developtheir skills in advising potential transfer students, 

' In addition to these recommendations, cdl leges should try to provide a 
full array of second-year, sophomore-level courses. In most community 
c-ollegts, these courses are severely attenuated because of the 'shortfall in 
enrol lament at that level. It wl 1 1 be difficult" to overcom^ this problem, 
because as long as students may transfer without obtaining an associate degree 
for a two-year program of study^ comunity colleges will ha\e difficulty In 
attracting enough sophomore- level students to fill second-yea A courses. 

APTICUIATING WITH SENIOR INSTITUTIONS . 

One of the most effective ways of enhancing transfer is to work out a 
transfer agreement with a single senior institution within the service 
district of the community college. Instead of statewide articulation 
agreements (which almost always fall short of Improving transfer), transfer 
has been made more feasible when pairs of institutions work out arranger^nts 
at tiie department or program level. Such arrangements, for exanple, have been 
made between Arizona State University and the Maricopa Cbttununity College 
District- There, committees conprlsed of persorfnel from individual programs 
at both Institutions design curricula and student information systems that 
enhance the flow of students from the coramnlty cblleqe to the senior college 
level . . ' 
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CONCLUSION i • 

n^HJn^i^ff?^"^. pacagcaphs have surrmarized the major recotmendations a 
i^!i4 °S transfer function at coimmnity colleges. Further 
r^c^ " findings can be obtained in the f u i 1 study 

Bensiraon, E.M. Transfer Education in American 
g^^i^ CoUeaes Los Angeles: Center for thTstSdT^rcSSSil^rr^ 
Colleges, 1985, (ED 255 250) ' 
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